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THE LESSONS OF FOLKLORE 
By J. W. POWELL 

The study of folklore is the study of superstitions. Super- 
stitions are opinions which stand over from a lower into a higher 
state of culture. 

There are people who can move their ears at will ; the lower 
animals can do this, but only a few human beings can wink their 
ears. Organs that are useful in lower species may remain in an 
imperfect and practically useless state in a more highly developed 
species ; they are then called vestigial organs. As there are 
vestigial organs, so there are vestigial opinions. These vestigial 
opinions are commonly called superstitions. When we come 
to investigate vestigial opinions and treat them as objects of 
science, we no longer call them superstitions but we call them 
all folklore. 

The science of folklore may be defined as the science of 
superstitions, or the science of vestigial opinions no longer held 
as valid. Yet such erroneous opinions that hold over from the 
days of greater ignorance to the era of modern scientific research 
are found to be of profound interest in the revelations which 
they make of the nature of superstitions themselves. We might 
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neglect them or seek to substitute for them valid opinions. 
However, science does not hesitate to investigate any question, 
and even the natural history of superstitions has come to be a 
profoundly interesting and instructive science. 

Some years ago a movement was made in Europe and 
America to investigate superstitions themselves on the theory 
that they are valid. Societies were organized in London, Paris, 
Berlin, and New York for the purpose of determining whether 
or not there is substantial truth in error itself. This is the func- 
tion of the Societies for Psychical Research, the purpose of which 
is to discover the truth of dreams, the validity of necromancy, 
and the reality of ghosts. I have a suspicion that the Societies 
for Psychical Research are rather instrumental in increasing 
superstitions than in dispelling them, and that we reap the 
natural fruit of these researches in the increased prevalence of 
such abnormal cults and arts as christian science, mind healing, 
spirit rapping, and slate juggling. Be this as it may, there is one 
result growing out of the modern Societies for Psychical Re- 
search which I hail with pleasure: In the transactions of these 
societies there is put on record a great body of superstitions, all 
of which are valuable material as folklore. 

There is also a great body of material for use in folklore 
which is usually called mythology. Until of late years myth- 
ology has been studied rather for literary purposes, for it has 
been abundantly used in poetry, as the similitudes, allegories, 
and tropes of poetry and other kinds of polite literature are 
derived largely from mythology. From this standpoint mythol- 
ogy has been extensively investigated, and all its material is avail- 
able for the purposes to which folklore is relegated. 

In addition to these subordinate materials, the folklore stu- 
dents of the world are actively engaged in collecting material 
among all the people of the world. Already these researches 
are yielding abundant fruit, and the time has come when the 
facts of folklore can be put into orderly arrangement and the 
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principles discovered upon which folklore itself may be organized 
into a science. It is my purpose at this time to present a sketch 
or outline of this new science. 

Remember it is the science of superstitions, and the science 
must deal with the fundamental errors of mankind (as the 
phenomena of nature have been interpreted by savage and barbaric 
peoples), and how these errors as vestigial phenomena have 
remained over in civilization and are still entertained. Of course 
the ignorant entertain them by wholesale ; but it is not the 
ignorant alone who entertain superstitions. Superstitions are 
domiciled in many parlors, they are paraded on many platforms, 
they are worshiped in many temples, and they lurk even in 
scientific haunts and appear in scientific publications and are 
taught by scientific men. There is much folklore in this world, 
and sometimes it may be found in strange company. 

The most fundamental elements of folklore may be set forth 
in an intelligible manner by explaining the erroneous opinions 
held by mankind in the stage of savagery about the cosmology 
of the visible world and about the world of ghosts. I shall 
therefore try to present the cosmology of savagery with some 
reference to its appearance in modern times in vestigial forms, 
and I shall try also to present the savage theory of ghosts and 
how this theory still remains in vestigial forms in the higher 
culture which we call civilization. 

To the wildwood man who roams the prairie and haunts the 
forest the world is the grand domicile of beasts. Beasts are men, 
and men are but beasts. To his mind the beasts are rather 
superior to men. The beasts have more magical power and 
hence are oftentimes immeasurably superior to human beings. 
The savage admires the superiority of the beast and longs for his 
activities ; he is forever contemplating the accomplishment of 
beasts — the wonders which they can perform — and is envious of 
their skill in what he supposes to be magic. He sees the trout 
dart from bank to bank in the brook and is amazed at its magical 
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powers, and from admiration he often proceeds to adoration. 
He sees the serpent glide over the rock, swift without feet and 
having the sting of death in his mouth ; in this respect he seems 
superior to man. He sees the chameleon gliding along the 
boughs of trees in sport with rainbow hues, and is delighted with 
its magical skill. He sees the eagle sail from the cliff to the 
cloud region, at home in wonderland. He sees the lion walk 
forth to conquer with occult majesty. Yes, all of the animal 
world is magical and men are but degenerate animals. Inspired 
with wonder he is filled with adoration, and the beasts are gods. 
The world is thus the home of men and gods, and the gods are 
the beasts. 

This home itself is a tabernacle of wonderful structure with 
the sky above and the earth beneath — the sky of solid crystal, 
the plane of the earth with mountains and valleys, with hills and 
plains, with forests and prairies, with rocks and deserts, with lakes 
and rivers. What a tent is this. The blue dome over the green 
earth, the mighty structure of the solid crystalline sky, a stupen- 
dous vault over a vast floor. This is the chamber of the world — 
a tent with a canopy of heaven and a floor of earth. 

In this world sun and stars are but shining magical beasts 
that travel by appointed paths along the face of the sky. No 
hint of astronomy has been given to savagery. No scientific 
research has revealed the structure of the heavenly orbs. The 
sky as a dome and the earth as a floor constitute a chamber in 
which dwell the star beasts, the prowling beasts, the bird beasts, 
the reptile beasts, the fish beasts, and the insect beasts. In this 
magical temple they are engaged in magical activities. A vast 
chamber with the sky above and the earth beneath is the theater 
of a world of magical beings. 

Some men there are — so thinks the savage — who also at 
times have magical powers. These are the shamans, as we often 
call them, — the priests. They call them Jossakeeds, or by some 
other name, for there are a multitude of languages in savagery, 
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and every language has its name for these wonder-working men. 
All tribes have jossakeeds, and the savage believes that all tribes 
of beasts have jossakeeds ; even the stars have jossakeeds. 

These wonderful beasts, the stars, have to travel by appointed 
paths along the lower surface of the crystalline dome ; but there 
are stars of greater magical powers — jossakeeds of flashing light 
— meteors of the sky. So lions have jossakeeds, so eagles have 
jossakeeds, so humming-birds have jossakeeds, so serpents have 
jossakeeds, so trees have jossakeeds, and so rocks have jossa- 
keeds. The savage distinguishes between common people and 
priests, common people and wonder-makers ; and trees, rocks, 
waters, animals, and stars are all common people and priests. 

Now, we must see how this world is enlarged in the mind of 
the savage. There is still the dome above and the world below ; 
but still as men travel from land to land and meet with tribe after 
tribe and return to tell of their journeyings, gradually the notions 
about the world are enlarged and men come to talk about the 
world in terms of direction. They speak of the world above and 
the world below in reference to the world here or the midworld, 
for every tribe believes itself to inhabit the center of the world ; 
thus we have a zenith world, a midworld, and a nadir world. 
Then they speak of a world to the north, of a world to the south, 
of a world to the east, and of a world to the west, for men think of 
the world in terms of the cardinal points. Chained to this mode 
of thinking by the terms of language, the three worlds are multi- 
plied and seven worlds are known : the midworld, the under 
world, the upper world, the north world, the south world, the 
east world, and the west world. All tribal peoples, savage and 
barbaric alike, believe in these seven worlds as departments or 
pavilions to the world of firmament and earth. 

It is still a folk habit among civilized people to classify good 
and evil by regions. The good is from above and the evil is 
from below ; the good belongs to heaven, the evil to hell. Let us 
■expand this way of classifying things and consider every attribute 
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as belonging to or coming from one or another of t.he seven 
regions. Let us say that the gopher is proper to the lower 
world, the eagle proper to the sky. Let us classify all birds by 
regions and all prowling beasts by regions ; let us classify trees 
by regions ; let us classify colors by regions. Ah, there we have 
it, colors are yet classified by regions, and when we speak of 
seven colors we use the vestigial classification of savagery. Sci- 
ence no longer classifies colors in sevens ; but folklore still classi- 
fies them in this manner, and this is the classification which has 
held over since tribal opinions were formed. In tribal society all 
objects and all attributes as properties or qualities are classified 
in this seven-fold manner, and every body and every attribute of 
a body is believed to be proper to some region, so that the idea 
of seven worlds is extended to all things, for everything is proper 
to some world. In savagery the folk think of bodies and proper- 
ties in a cosmological scheme, just exactly as you think that a lie 
comes from hell and the truth from heaven, as though these 
qualities were proper or appropriate to a particular region. A 
man may know that a lie comes from the tongue and is proper to 
a false heart, yet from immemorial habit he will use the expres- 
sion, " a lie from hell." As everyone who knows quite well that 
truth comes from correct reasoning may still affirm that some 
particular truth in which he is interested is a truth from heaven, 
so the savage considers that red is from the west world, is the 
color proper to a particular region. The red of the crest of the 
woodpecker he believes to be the red of the west world, which is 
the red sunset. So he will say the red of the west world is on 
the crest of the woodpecker, as you would say the light of the 
upper world irradiates the brow of the saint, or as you would say 
the anger of hell is on the face of the assassin. In like manner it 
must be understood to be universal in savagery to attribute all 
bodies, properties, and qualities severally to the cosmical regions. 
It is the universal opinion in savagery that the world is a hol- 
low chamber between a solid dome and a flat earth, and that in 
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this world there are seven regions, — the region where the tribe 
lives, which is spoken of as a midworld ; a region above, or upper 
world ; a region below, or under world ; a region to the east, 
another to the west, one to the south, and one to the north, 
which are the cardinal worlds, and that everything in nature is 
assigned to one or the other of these worlds, and everything of 
which man may speak is proper to or belongs to some world and 
that it has been derived from that world. It is thus that the 
cosmology of savagery is the theory of its classification. 

In the last stages of savagery and on to early civilization this 
cosmology is gradually changed into a new theory. The cardinal 
worlds become cardinal elements. In the primordial cosmology 
earth, soil, or dirt belongs to the midworld. In the same manner 
in savagery the air is supposed to be the breath of animals, and so 
the winds are supposed to come from the cardinal worlds and to 
be proper to the cardinal worlds ; but when the atmosphere is 
discovered as something universally present and ambient over the 
surface of the earth, new concepts about the air spring up. 

In the same way in savagery fire is proper to or comes from 
the south in the northern hemisphere, or from the north in the 
southern hemisphere ; but in early civilization men gradually learn 
that fire is proper to combustible material, and they gradually ac- 
quire new concepts about it. Among savage people water be- 
longs to the region of the direction in which the sea was known 
to the particular tribe ; but gradually, in early civilization, men 
learn that the sea is everywhere beyond the land, and they learn 
that water is evaporated from the sea and falls upon the land, and 
gradually they acquire new opinions about water; so earth, air, 
fire, and water, that once were supposed to be regional things, are 
gradually transformed into elemental things, and men believe that 
everything is composed of four substances, — earth, air, fire, and 
water. They gradually give up their opinions about the cardinal 
worlds and speak now of cardinal substances, though they still 
adhere to the three worlds, — the upper world, the midworld, and 
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the lower world. This is the cosmology of early civilization, in 
which we find men speculating about the proportions in which 
earth, air, fire, and water are mixed in the different things. Thus 
the cardinal regions become cardinal elements. In savagery 
everything is attributed to some region ; in early civilization 
everything but good and evil is attributed to elements, while good 
is still attributed to the upper world and evil to the lower world, 
and we still think of heaven as above and of hell as below — a 
survival from savagery. 

Good comes from the mind of man, not from the clouds ; from 
human purposes, not from heavenly regions. It is not an attri- 
bute of space, but an attribute of mind. In the same manner evil 
is proper to the mind ; evil is in the soul. Evil is not devised in 
hell as a place ; it is not an attribute of space, but it is an attri- 
bute of purpose. Hell and heaven are in the souls of men. Think- 
ing men clearly understand this, though they may use language 
which implies that good and evil are properties of space. The 
ignorant misunderstand this language, and still believe that good 
is in heaven and evil in hell, and that by magic they come among 
men. 

I say that the sun comes up, though I know that the earth 
turns down toward the east. This habit of expression does not 
deceive the astronomer who understands the rotation of the earth 
upon its axis ; but the ignorant man may be deceived thereby. 
I say that the sun goes down, but the astronomer knows that the 
earth turns round, and he interprets the expression which I make 
as a symbol of the truth ; but the ignorant man may be deceived. 
In like manner all folklore is ancient error still believed by the 
ignorant. Often the ancient errors still remain in the usages of 
language, but are properly interpreted by wise men. So wise 
men often say foolish things, but they understand them as sym- 
bols, while ignorant men believe them. 

All of the bodies of the world — stars, waters, rocks, and 
plants — are animals, so the tribal man thinks. This doctrine is 
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hylozoism. Animals live in generations, so he believes that all 
bodies live in generations, that generation itself is something 
magical, and that magic is the cause of reproduction. The sav- 
age man is forever speculating how this or that thing is generated, 
or, as they say, Who is the mother of this thing ? Who is the 
mother of the rock? Who is the mother of the rain? Who is 
the mother of the lake ? In this manner they speak of the origin 
of things. 

In barbarism the expression is changed. The barbarian asks, 
Who is the father of this thing? Who is the father of fire? Who 
is the father of water? Who is the father of the cloud ? Who is 
the father of the sun ? Not only do tribal men speak of bodies 
having mothers or fathers, but they speak of properties and 
qualities as having parents, for this is their theory of causation. 
In all speculation and in all controversy about causation, the 
cause is always considered as the parent and the effect as the 
child, so causes and effects are conceived in terms of generation 
or of parenthood and offspring. This is a good trope, but it is 
bad logic. That early civilization which has come down to us 
through the Greek language inherited this method of looking at 
cause and effect as if they were different generations of things. 
Having resolved the multitudinous properties of the world into 
simple concepts, they .speculate as to how one produced the other 
and disagree about the ultimate parent. Some say number 
is the father of all things, others that form is the father of all 
things, others that force is the father of all things, others 
that being is the father of all things, and, finally, that mind 
is the father of all things. This controversy has been con- 
tinued even unto the present time. The speculations on this 
matter are called metaphysic. In the literature of these specula- 
tions we find a large body of valuable material ready for the use 
of the folklore student. 

As tribal man believes that all causation is magic and that 
causation is also magical generation, he universally believes in 
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some method of reincarnation. The same bodies appear again 
and again in different generations. Among the Aryan peoples of 
India this is systematized into a doctrine of reincarnation by 
which men are rewarded for the good and evil done in life by 
being transmuted into other species at death. 

Metaphysic is the modern doctrine of metempsychosis ; it is a 
learned explanation of magic ; it is sometimes called philosophy, 
then it is a philosophy of the occult. There are two very distinct 
schools of metaphysic : the one believes that all material things 
are creations of the mind, that stars, rocks, and rivers are only 
thoughts ; the other, that all material things are derived from 
force and that thoughts are only forces. The one believes in the 
dynamic origin of the universe, the other believes in the psychic 
origin of the universe. These two primitive doctrines of worlds, 
which are regions instead of stars, and of the origin of all bodies, 
properties, and qualities by magical generation, is the cosmology 
which comes to us from savagery. These doctrines are still be- 
lieved as vestigial opinions, and we call such vestigial opinions 
folklore. Cosmology is thus a theory about the regions of the 
world and how things are created by magic. 

Having thus briefly explained primeval cosmology, the pri- 
meval ghost theory must be set forth. Tribal man believes in 
ghosts, and this theory is called animism. The science of eth- 
nology teaches the nature and origin of the ghost theory ; that is, 
it discovers the nature of ghosts and explains how men come to 
believe in them. There are a good many people who believe in 
ghosts, the opinion being a survival from primitive society ; but 
with tribal men the belief is universal. 

We must first consider what ghosts are supposed to be and 
what they are supposed to do. I have already explained the 
primitive world as a domed firmament over a horizontal earth, 
and that all the bodies seen by men are supposed to inhabit this 
vaulted tabernacle — to dwell in the tent of the sky. The savage 
believes also that the stars are living bodies that pass along the 
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sky by appointed paths. He sees the heavenly orbs move along 
the crystalline surface above, every one by a definite way and 
every one at a definite time. So he sees the heavenly bodies as 
animals compelled to journey by appointed times and ways in 
obedience to some spell or magical influence ; they cannot move 
at will, because they are under the power of magic. In the same 
manner trees and all plants are living beings struck motionless by 
magic and fixed to the soil. He believes that rocks are living 
beings rendered motionless by magic. All bodies of water are 
fixed to the earth in springs and lakes, but free to travel by 
appointed ways in streams. Every drop of water which is 
gathered in dew and every drop of rain is a living being under 
the spell of magic. Every one of the lower animals and every 
human being may move from place to place at his own 
will. 

With this theory of the nature of the bodies found in the 
domed world the savage has a further theory that bodies and 
ghosts have distinct existences. Bodies are composed of solid 
substance ; they can be touched, heard, and seen. On the other 
hand, ghosts have a tenuous or spectral existence and they are 
often called specters and sometimes haunts. Bodies do not have 
life, only ghosts have life. Bodies do not have mind, only ghosts 
have mind ; however, ghosts dwell in bodies, though they may 
leave them at will. A ghost may choose its own body whenever 
it finds one unoccupied, and ghosts sometimes quarrel with one 
another if by chance they wish to inhabit the same body. Ghosts 
can travel in the world as thought journeys ; ghosts can go to the 
moon and back again in twice the twinkling of an eye. Ghosts 
are magicians ; they can do anything that is wonderful and occult, 
but they must be freed from their bodies in order to be wonder- 
makers. A ghost may cause a man to shout, and then instantane- 
ously may go out among the rocks and repeat the call and come 
back into the man's body, or other ghosts may repeat his words. 
Such magical wonders the savage sees in every echo.- All the 
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life and mind exhibited by animal and human bodies are attributed 
to their ghosts, for every body is inert and mindless. 

Now we can understand what the jossakeeds are supposed to 
be. They are persons who can communicate with and have 
power to control the action of ghosts. It is only in the Algon- 
quian languages that they are called jossakeeds. They are called 
■adawehe in the Cherokee. In the hundreds of Amerind tongues 
there are an equal number of names by which they are known. 
Scientific men usually call them shamans, but by those who have 
some acquaintance with the savage tribes of America they are 
sometimes called medicine-men, and perhaps more often they 
are called priests. How they come to have these popular names 
is made plain when we understand the offices which they perform 
in tribal society. In every tribe in America there are societies 
called fraternities, as the members of such a society constitute 
a brotherhood. Among the ancient Greeks and Romans they 
were called phratries, as we call them fraternities. 

Fraternities are organized to control ghosts, the ghosts being 
considered the active principle in every body. Ghosts control the 
production of all the fruits of plant bodies, and it is to them that 
appeal is made for natural fruits; they control the harvests of 
grass-seeds, nuts, and berries ; they control the production of 
game, and the ghosts of the game birds and beasts are appealed 
to by these fraternities. In the same manner fraternities are 
organized to produce abundance of fish. In regions where insects 
are important portions of the daily food, fraternities are organized 
to secure their abundance. Grasshopper fraternities are formed 
in America, grub fraternities in Australia. There is no article of 
food which may not have its fraternity organized to secure its 
abundance. Especially in arid lands the relation between rainfall 
and food leads to the organization of fraternities for the production 
of rain. 

In savage society, disease, even though it may be due to acci- 
dent, is believed to be the work of ghosts. If a man stumbles he 
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is supposed to be deceived by a ghost, and if a man is wounded it 
is the ghost of the tomahawk to which the deed is attributed. 

Among many tribes in America a cough is believed to be caused 
by insects, the toothache by worms, rheumatism by snakes, head- 
ache by birds. Every crudely distinguished symptom of disease 
has a name which is derived from the object whose ghost is 
supposed to cause the disease ; thus there is the bear disease, the 
elk disease, the rabbit disease. Perhaps it would be a better 
translation of these terms to speak of them as the bear evil, the 
elk evil, the rabbit evil, the deer evil, the antelope evil, the turtle 
evil, the frog evil, the birch evil, the oak evil, the rock evil, the 
fire evil. Good and evil are clearly differentiated as magical, 
powers, and witchcraft or sorcery is distinguished from shaman- 
craft or jossakeedcraft. Hence fraternities are organized to secure 
health and to prevent disease and injury. 

War-clubs have ghosts. The power of the club is the ghost of 
the club. Spears have ghosts, and the ghosts of spears have eyes- 
The warrior who throws a spear must control its ghost. The 
ghost of the spear must have unerring aim, or the aim of the 
thrower is in vain. Arrows have ghosts, and arrows will not hit 
the mark unless their ghosts are controlled. Bows also have 
ghosts, and bows will fail unless their ghosts are nerved to the task. 

It is thus that fraternities are organized to influence the 
ghosts of food, the ghosts of evil, and the ghosts of weapons. 

The jossakeeds are the headmen or chiefs of the fraternities ; 
hence they are sometimes called medicine-men, because some- 
times medicine is their office ; sometimes it is food, sometimes it 
is war power, sometimes it is hunting power, sometimes it is fish- 
ing power. A shaman is a person who has the power to control 
ghosts through magic for any or every purpose. 

With this understanding of the nature of the fraternity and 
the chief of the fraternity as a jossakeed or shaman, we are pre. 
pared for the explanation of the methods by which the fraternities 
perform their tasks. 
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As ghosts are magical beings and perform their wonders by 
necromancy, so ghosts can be influenced or made to subserve 
human purposes by magic. Savage man finds his greatest delight 
in music and dancing. As his own ghost takes supreme pleasure 
in revelry, so, he reasons, other ghosts love music, dancing, and 
feasting. Hence festivals are organized by fraternities, and the 
leaders in these festivals are the shamans. A man is made a 
shaman because of his supposed skill in organizing the festivals 
and in conducting their exercises in the manner most pleasing to 
ghosts. Before the festivals take place, the shamans prepare them- 
selves by various agencies. These methods of preparation are 
numerous when we consider all the tribes of America, and still 
more when we consider all the tribes of the world. It will there- 
fore be impossible to set forth all of these preparations ; time will 
not permit ; but I will mention some that are common. 

It is usual for the shamans to fast during one or more days 
before the festival takes place, and sometimes the most active 
participants in the festival take part in the fast. Fasting is almost 
a universal preparation for a festival among tribal peoples. 
Puking and purging are also extensively employed. It seems to 
be universal also that intoxicants are used either by eating or 
drinking them. This is the primeval habit out of which the 
modern custom of using intoxicating beverages has sprung. It 
is a survival of one of the shamanistic rites of savagery which 
has produced an appetite for intoxicants in the human race. 
After due preparation by the shaman and other celebrants, the 
people are assembled in the dance. The shaman usually makes 
instrumental music, while he may chant some fragments of folklore, 
parts of which the dancers may repeat in a refrain which is com- 
posed largely of unmeaning syllables. Men, women, and children 
all dance. Hoary-headed grandfathers ; old, wrinkled, ugly hags ; 
stalwart and battle-scarred men, earnest matrons, lithe youths, 
lissome lassies, and prattling children all dance, their naked, 
swart bodies shuffling and flitting in the torchlight that glints 
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among the trees and reveals weird shapes in the forest, while 
over all the stars twinkle and the moon sheds her weird light. 
The dancing is often interrupted by dramatic performances. The 
shaman or chief actor relates an appropriate myth, while the mem- 
bers of the fraternity aid him as dramatis persona. Sometimes 
the performers are masked to represent animals or other 
mythic personages who are concerned in the myth. Besides 
masks other heraldic devices are used in ornamentation. The 
man who represents the bear may have a mask of the skin taken 
from the head of the bear, or he may be enveloped in a bearskin, 
or he may decorate his body with paintings to represent the bear 
or to represent parts of the bear. The man who represents the 
goose may have the skin of a wild goose stretched over his head, 
or he may be decorated with the feathers of a goose, or he may 
have goose emblems painted on his face and body. The man who 
represents the serpent may have snakes or snakeskins wound 
about his neck or body, or he may be variously ornamented with 
symbols of snakes; the actor who represents fire may flourish 
brands of fire ; the actor who represents the sun may have the 
sun's face painted on his cheeks or his body. Strange and multi- 
farious are the devices used to symbolize the characters which the 
actors impersonate. So the members of the fraternity are be- 
decked with masks and skins and feathers and tails and all 
manner of symbolic paraphernalia. 

The leading shaman may intone the myth and himself take 
part in the acting, while the other members of the fraternity, in 
panoply of symbolism, perform acts and assume attitudes as they 
are suggested by the theme of the shaman, though they them- 
selves may speak no words. 

The most important ceremonies of every festival are those 
which have come to be known as altar rites. They are dramatic 
performances illustrated by altar symbols. The ceremony is a 
performance founded on some myth about the article of food 
which they desire or the ghosts which they wish to invoke. The 
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actors- in the drama are the members of the fraternity, and the 
leading actors are the shamans, while in the dancing, music, and 
feasting all of the members of the tribe usually take part. 

The altar may be a cleared space on the ground, before which 
the fraternity acts, or it may be elevated upon a table. The 
objects upon the altar are many, and from tribe to tribe they differ 
very greatly, though they may briefly be characterized. First 
upon the altar they place the object desired, the securing of 
which is the purpose of the fraternity. It may be corn. We 
know these festivals among the tribes of America as corn dances. 
They place ears of corn upon the table, and the shaman prays 
for corn ; then they place vases of meal, and the shaman prays 
that they may have an abundance of meal ; then they place 
sheets of bread upon the table. Among many of the tribes of 
North America these sheets of bread are as thin as wafers and 
are folded and piled one upon another. Then they place a casket 
of jewels on the altar — crystals of quartz, beads of turkis, carne- 
lians, garnets, and other hard fragments of rock ; then the shaman 
prays that the corn may be allowed to ripen and become as hard 
as the jewels upon the altar. Then they place birds carved of 
wood or modeled of clay or formed of cotton, all painted to 
resemble the most remarkable species of the region, and the 
shaman prays that the harvest may be so abundant that the birds 
will be made glad. There may be a special fraternity to bring 
rain ; but sometimes the Corn clan will pray for rain, then a ewer 
or flagon of water will be placed upon the altar, and the shaman, 
with a brush made of the bright feathers of some bird, will 
sprinkle the water over the altar and pray that the rain may in 
like manner descend upon the earth and cause the corn to grow. 
Then they paint hieroglyphs of clouds upon tablets and stand 
them upon the altar, and the shaman prays that the clouds may 
come in due season to bring rain upon the earth. 

Festivals are held at certain times of the year and in certain 
phases of the moon, and especially at certain times indicated by 
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the signs of the zodiac. Among the higher tribes calendars are 
kept for this purpose in which the days of the year are counted 
off by various hieroglyphic devices. 

In conjunction with the symbolic numerals indicating the 
sign of the zodiac or period of the festival, the ceremonies are 
symbolized in many quaint ways. No field in ethnology is of 
greater interest than that of the study of ancient calendric sym- 
bols. It is these rites of the fraternities for game, harvest, and 
weather that are regulated by the calendar, because they must be 
conducted at the proper season. 

The medicine rites are not calendric, but the time of their per- 
formance is determined mainly by the illness of some individual 
or by the prevalence of an epidemic. Of course they are not 
connected with festivals. Notwithstanding this, the shaman 
must prepare himself with fasting and vigil. Sometimes he 
resorts to puking and purging ; often he takes some narcotic or 
stimulant which produces stupor, in which the nature and cause 
of the evil may be revealed. Sometimes he retires to the sweat 
house, or sudatory, where he is put en rapport with ghosts. 
Sometimes the medicine-man may be initiated by a festival with 
its ceremonies, the most important element of which consists in a 
device to produce that ecstasy which is necessary to ghost com- 
munication. When the medicine-man appears before the patient 
— the person possessed of an evil, — he, with the members of his 
fraternity, may first resort to an intoxicant or narcotic to produce 
not complete ecstasy but a favorable state of mind. Then he 
shakes his rattle, and the brethren and sisters dance, while he 
howls and produces weird ululations in which the fraternity take 
part at intervals as a refrain. Then he proceeds by various means 
to extract the evil or devil of which the patient is possessed. 
The most common practice in America is to extract the evil by 
sucking it from the body, and especially is it common to draw it 
out by suction from the top of the head. This may require many 
efforts and repeated resort to intoxicants with music and dancing. 

AM. ANTH. N.S., 2 — 2. 
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It may require many days to eradicate the evil in this manner, 
especially if the patient is an important man in the tribe and the 
evil is attributed to some ghost controlled by a powerful enemy 
of the man. In the metaphysic of savagery no man dies a natural 
death ; death is always produced by sorcery or evil magic, for 
there are bad shamans and good shamans. The good jossakeed 
finds it hard to contend with the bad jossakeed. 

War and the implements of warfare lead to the organization of 
fraternities which have many rights. These are often festivals. 
Some are called, by people who witness them among the tribes 
of America, war dances ; others are called scalp dances, because 
often the scalps of enemies are used as decorative emblems or as 
altar symbols. In these ceremonies the preparation of the cele- 
brants is of great significance, for they submit themselves to self- 
inflicted torture, such as swinging on hooks thrust into the body 
and attached by ropes to a central post around which the members 
of the fraternity leap and shout and howl. They knock out their 
teeth, they cut gashes in their bodies, they cut off their fingers or 
toes, and they do many acts of torture, while with singing and 
leaping and howling they finally exhaust themselves and produce 
a state of ecstasy. In this state the ceremonies are believed to be 
most potent. Then come the dancing, singing, and charming of 
weapons, all of which is a highly ceremonial affair. This latter 
part consists of elaborate rites, the purpose of which is to inspire 
the ghosts of the weapons with anger at the foe. 

The symbolism used on the altars at war festivals is very 
elaborate, for the ghosts of weapons have passions like human 
beings, and they see and hear like human beings. The weapons 
themselves are fashioned and decorated with such altar symbols 
to make them potent. The weapons themselves are potent be- 
cause of their symbols, and symbolic weapons are constructed to 
be used on altars and to be used also by shamans who are leaders 
in the war and in the chase. It is a significant fact of the symbol- 
ism pertaining to weapons and implements of the chase, that it is 
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more highly developed than that of any other department of 
symbolism found among the Amerinds, as it testifies to the 
supreme interest which these people take in war and hunting. 
The symbolism of the weapons of tribal men is already becoming 
a science. 

Thus tribal men believe in ghosts ; they believe that ghosts can 
be controlled, and they organize societies for their control. 
These societies are called fraternities ; they are found not only in 
America but wherever tribal men are found. We have sufficiently 
set forth the nature of ghosts as they are conceived to exist in 
the minds of tribal men, and we have also set forth the method 
pursued in tribal society to control them. It now remains for us 
to explain the origin of the notion of ghosts. 

Ghosts first come from dreamland, then they come from ecsta- 
tic-land, then from hypnotic-land, then from intoxication-land, 
and finally they come from insanity-land. We cannot enter into 
the extensive subject of the psychology of the notion of ghosts. 
I have done that elsewhere. Here I can take only the time 
to show how ghosts come from dream visions, ecstatic visions, 
hypnotic visions, drunken visions, and insane visions. Science calls 
all such visions hallucinations, hence I must show that ghosts are 
the product of hallucinations. 

Dreams we know to be real, for every human being has dreams 
and every rational human being knows it. At the same time he 
knows that the notions he entertains in dreams are fallacious. 
Dreams are realities, for there are such things as dreams ; the 
notions of dreams are not realities, for they are hallucinations. 
The dream is a reality to which every man of common sense 
readily assents. The notions of dreams are fallacies to which 
every man of common sense also assents. Shall we believe in 
dream notions, or shall we believe in the concepts of waking 
life? 

The notions of dream life are operations of the mind, just as 
the concepts of waking life are operations of the mind ; they are 
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woven into the structure of the brain in the same manner, and 
hence they can be remembered in the same manner. Dream 
action in the mental constitution is less vivid than waking action, 
and yet there are not many of the thoughts which we produce in 
waking life that are afterward remembered. Dream thought 
occurs when the body is at rest, while waking thought occurs 
when the body is more active ; and taking it altogether it is fair 
to say that waking thought is much more vivid than dream 
thought. Were this not the case, then we would have the same 
aptitude to be governed by dream thought as we are by waking 
thought, but waking life is controlled largely by the concepts 
developed in waking thought. Dream notions would have little 
effect on our waking activities were such notions not organized 
into a system to control waking action. This is accomplished in 
tribal life by the organization of fraternities; so that there is 
a special method of perpetuating the notions of dreams. There 
is abundant literature about dream visions, and the subject is 
undergoing special investigation by scientific methods. 

The dreamer sees strange sights, and strange histories are 
inacted in his imagination. The dead appear and the living are 
seen as they appeared in years agone. The personages with 
which the dreamer was acquainted at different periods of life and 
at different places widely apart are associated in common trans- 
actions. The old soldier dreams of battlefields ; not of a specific 
battlefield on which he fought, but of a battle in which some of 
the actors are of his immediate acquaintance. His wife is fight- 
ing by his side, his daughter is in the ranks of the enemy, or his 
father is slain. Perhaps feats are performed which in waking 
hours would cause unbounded astonishment, but which in his 
dream seem to be natural and commonplace ; so dreams are often 
imaginary histories. As the dream goes on, transformations go 
on, perhaps by dissolving views. The father becomes a tree, 
the mother a spring, the daughter a rosebush, and the battle- 
field a meadow ; perhaps the transformation seems not to be a 
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gradual change. Somehow the new scene replaces the old ; but 
the change causes no astonishment ; all seems natural and com- 
monplace. 

There is nothing in romance more marvelous than a dream. 
Listen for a moment to the dreams of Alice in Wonderland : 

Alice was beginning to get very tired of sitting by her sister on the 
bank, and of having nothing to do : once or twice she had peeped into 
the book her sister was reading, but it had no pictures or conversations 
in it, "and what is the use of a book," thought Alice, " without pictures 
or conversations ? " 

So she was considering in her own mind . . . whether the 
pleasure of making a daisy-chain would be worth the trouble of getting 
up and picking the daisies, when suddenly a white rabbit with pink eyes 
ran close by her. 

There was nothing so very remarkable in that ; nor did Alice think 
it so very much out of the way to hear the Rabbit say to itself, " Oh 
dear ! Oh dear ! I shall be too late ! " . . . ; but when the Rab- 
bit actually took a watch out of its waistcoat-pocket, and looked at it, and 
then hurried on, Alice started to her feet, for it flashed across her mind 
that she had never before seen a rabbit with either a waistcoat-pocket 
or a watch to take out of it, and, burning with curiosity, she ran across 
the field after it, and was just in time to see it pop down a large rabbit- 
hole under the hedge. 

In another moment down went Alice after it, never once considering 
how in the world she was to get out again. 

The rabbit-hole went straight on like a tunnel for some way, and 
then dipped suddenly down, so suddenly that Alice had not a moment 
to think about stopping herself before she found herself falling down 
what seemed to be a very deep well. 

Either the well was very deep or she fell very slowly, for she had 
plenty of time as she went down to look about her, and to wonder what 
was going to happen next. First, she tried to look down and make out 
what she was coming to, but it was too dark to see anything : then she 
looked at the sides of the well, and noticed that they were filled with 
cupboards and bookshelves : here and there she saw maps and pictures 
hung upon pegs. She took down a jar from one of the shelves as she 
passed ; it was labelled " orange marmalade," but to her great disap- 
pointment it was empty : she did not like to drop the jar for fear of 
killing somebody underneath, so managed to put it into one of the 
cupboards as she fell past it. 
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"Well ! " thought Alice to herself, "after such a fall as this, I shall 
think nothing of tumbling down stairs ! How brave they '11 all think me 
at home ! Why, I would n't say anything about it, even if I fell off the 
top of the house ! " . . . 

Down, down, down. Would the fall never come to an end ? "I 
wonder how many miles I 've fallen by this time ? " she said aloud. " I 
must be getting somewhere near the centre of the earth. Let me see : 
that would be four thousand miles down, I think " — . . . " — yes, 
that 's about the right distance — but then I wonder what Latitude or 
Longitude I 've got to ? " . . . 

Presently she began again. " I wonder if I shall fall right through 
the earth ! How funny it '11 seem to come out among the people that 
walk with their heads downwards ! The Antipathies, I think — " . . . 
" — but I shall have to ask them what the name of the country is, you 
know. Please, Ma'am, is this New Zealand or Australia ? " . . . 
" And what an ignorant little girl she '11 think me for asking ! No it '11 
never do to ask : perhaps I shall see it written up somewhere." 

Down, down, down. There was nothing else to do, so Alice soon 
began talking again. " Dinah '11 miss me very much to-night, I should 
think ! " (Dinah was the cat.) " I hope they '11 remember her saucer 
of milk at tea-time. Dinah, my dear ! I wish you were down here with, 
me ! There are no mice in the air, I 'm afraid, but you might catch a 
bat, and that 's very like a mouse, you know. But do cats eat bats, I 
wonder?" And here Alice began to get rather sleepy and went on 
saying to herself, in a dreamy sort of way, " Do cats eat bats ? Do cats 
eat bats ? " and sometimes, " Do bats eat cats ? " for, you see, as she 
could n't answer either question, it did n't much matter which way she 
put it. She felt that she was dozing off, and had just begun to dream 
that she was walking hand in hand with Dinah, and was saying to her 
very earnestly, "Now, Dinah, tell me the truth: did you ever eat a 
bat?" when suddenly, thump ! thump! down she came upon a heap 
of sticks and dry leaves, and the fall was over. 

Alice was not a bit hurt, and she jumped up on to her feet in a 
moment : she looked up, but it was all dark overhead ; before her was 
another long passage, and the White Rabbit was still in sight, hurrying 
down it. There was not a moment to be lost : away went Alice like the 
wind, and was just in time to hear it say, as it turned a corner, "Oh my 
ears and whiskers, how late it 's getting ! " She was close behind it when 
she turned the corner, but the Rabbit was no longer to be seen : she 
found herself in a long, low hall, which was lit up by a row of lamps 
hanging from the roof. There were doors all round the hall, but they 
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were all locked, and when Alice had been all the way down one side 
and up the other, trying every door, she walked sadly down the middle, 
wondering how she was ever to get out again. 

Suddenly she came upon a little three-legged table, all made of 
solid glass ; there was nothing on it but a tiny golden key, and Alice's 
first idea was that this might belong to one of the doors of the hall ; 
but alas ! either the locks were too large, or the key was too small, but 
at any rate it would not open any of them. However, on the second 
time round, she came upon a low curtain she had not noticed before, 
and behind it was a little door about fifteen inches high ; she tried the 
little golden key in the lock and to her great delight it fitted ! 

Alice opened the door and found that it led into a small passage 
not much larger that a rat-hole ; she knelt down and looked along the 
passage into the loveliest garden you ever saw. How she longed to get 
out of that dark hall, and wander about among those beds of bright 
flowers and those cool fountains, but she could not even get her head 
through the doorway ; " and even if my head would go through," 
thought poor Alice, " it would be of very little use without my shoul- 
ders. Oh, how I wish I could shut up like a telescope ! I think I 
could, if I only knew how to begin." For, you see, so many out-of-the- 
way things had happened lately that Alice had begun to think that 
very few things indeed were really impossible. 

If we consider dreams to be omens and recall them to divine 
the future, this constant familiarity with them makes the absurd 
itself seem real. Then if we practice the methods of hallucina- 
tion, visions become realities. Poets, philosophers, statesmen, 
warriors, and religious zealots are peculiarly liable to such visions, 
and to them visions are realities. One of the most common 
methods of producing visions is by crystal-gazing. When 
rational judgment is overturned and false judgments are made, 
the realm of ecstasy, like the realm of dreams, is a home of hallucina- 
tions. In civilization crystal-gazing is an art of mountebanks, but 
in the earlier stages of civilization men resorted habitually to the 
practice of ecstasy by a great variety of methods. 

So hypnotism is a source of hallucination. In civilization it 
may be practiced as a curative agency, but mountebanks some- 
times practice it for purposes of deception. In tribal society 
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hypnotism is a customary agency to secure communication with 
ghosts. In civilization intoxication has become a remedial agent 
and is universally practiced to relieve pain and to produce uncon- 
sciousness during surgical operations ; but intoxicants and narcotics 
are used in savagery as an agency by which men may communi- 
cate with ghosts. Oftentimes disease subverts the intellectual 
faculties and men become insane, and they are treated for insanity 
as for other diseases ; but in tribal society the insane are supposed 
to be possessed of foreign ghosts — that is, ghosts not proper to 
their bodies. So the realm of ghosts is the land of dreams, the 
land of ecstasy, the land of hypnotism, the land of intoxication, 
and the land of insanity. Ghost notions are produced by visions. 
To confound the notions of visions with the concepts of wak- 
ing reality is to pass into the land of mystery — the uncanny 
realm. 

It is thus that the study of folklore has come to be the most 
practical and valuable of all the sciences, for it reveals the origin 
and nature of superstitions and makes the grand scientific dis- 
tinction between valid concepts and uncanny visions. 

The habit of believing in the impossible, of expecting the ab- 
surd, and of attributing phenomena to the occult, gives rise to 
two classes of magical agencies which, from savagery to the high- 
est stages of culture, have played important roles in the explana- 
tion of magic. These are the beliefs in mascots and taboos. 

Those who dwell on the mysteries of life, especially as they 
are revealed in ecstasy, hypnotism, intoxication, and insanity, are 
forever looking for mascots or mysterious causes. Such occult 
agencies are sweet morsels to superstitious people, just as scien- 
tific men delight in the discovery of scientific facts. What a 
wonder it was to scientific men to discover that bones could be 
photographed through their covering of flesh ! The discovery of 
the Roentgen rays was held to be so important that the discoverer 
was awarded a great meed of praise. But the potency of the left 
hind foot of a graveyard rabbit plucked in the dark of the moon 
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is held by superstitious people to be of more importance than the 
Roentgen rays. More people believe in mascots than believe in 
telephones, and those who believe in mascots believe that tele- 
phones are magical. In the same manner taboos perform won- 
derful magic feats in the notions of many persons. In savagery 
there are many taboos, and men must not do this thing nor that 
thing lest their enterprise should fail. Survival of taboos still ex- 
ists ; e.g., thirteen persons must not sit at the table lest one should 
die. So mascots and taboos still have their influence in civilized 
society. 

I have already explained the origin of the seven regions or 
worlds existing in the notions of savagery, and how four of these, 
the cardinal regions, were transmuted into the cardinal substances 
— earth, air, fire, and water. I have also explained that still 
three of the regional worlds remain in folklore — earth, hell, 
and heaven. Then I have explained the nature of ghosts 
and how the notion of ghosts springs from dream visions, 
ecstatic visions, hypnotic visions, drunken visions, and insane 
visions, and have still further explained how magical causation still 
Hves in folklore by pointing out the influence which mascots and 
taboos exert in society. 

I have yet to point out one more source of folklore to which 
allusion has already been made. The habit of explaining mysteri- 
ous phenomena from visions has developed a special learning or 
cult which is known as metaphysic. This I must now set forth. 
In so doing I shall show that the belief in magic still exists in 
very highly cultured quarters. Metaphysic is a system of ex- 
plaining how the properties of bodies are generated one from an- 
other. In modern times there has come to be two very distinct 
schools of metaphysic — the one called idealism and the other 
materialism. The idealists believe that the properties of bodies 
are all generated from mind ; the materialists believe that the 
properties of bodies are all generated from force. 

A third school remain who believe that the psychic properties 
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of bodies and the physical properties of bodies are derived from 
distinct substances : the physical properties of bodies are derived 
from a substance that can be tasted, touched, felt, heard, and 
seen, while the psychical properties of bodies are derived from a 
tenuous or spectral substance which can be manifested to the 
senses of certain persons only under certain conditions. This 
third doctrine is the survival in modern times of the ancient doc- 
trine of animism. It is only with idealism and materialism that 
we are here to deal. 

On my table there lies a knife made by one of the ancient in- 
habitants of America from a bowlder of clay sandstone. I can 
break it into pieces, that is, dissect it into parts, and put these 
parts in different bottles, or I can analyze it into different sub- 
stances and put these substances into different bottles. For sim- 
plicity's sake let us say that it is composed of oxygen, silicon, 
aluminum, hydrogen, and iron. By analysis I can separate these 
substances and put each one in a different bottle. This same ab- 
original knife has properties ; but I cannot separate them from 
the knife and put them into distinct bottles. I cannot dissect 
them into properties, nor can I analyze them into properties, and 
yet the properties are realities. While they are not discerpible, 
they are still concomitant and may be considered severally, 
although they cannot exist severally. Bodies can be generated 
one from another, animals may be generated from other animals,, 
plants may be generated from other plants, rocks may be gener- 
ated from other rocks ; but essential properties cannot be gener- 
ated from other properties, affinity cannot be generated from 
persistence or causation, persistence cannot be generated from 
force, force cannot be generated from form, form cannot be gen- 
erated from number. Properties cannot exist apart ; although 
they are concomitant they can be considered severally. Ladd l 
says, " All the essential factors which belong to the conception of 
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a thing are harmoniously present to our cognitive experience in 
every concrete thing." In this he affirms that the essential prop- 
erties of things are concomitant, and that one cannot exist with- 
out the other ; and he goes on in many chapters of his new book 
to prove this concomitancy of properties and the impossibility of 
their dissolution. Some of the Greeks thought the property, 
which is the father or ancient (apxn) of all others, to be 
number. This is the doctrine ascribed to Pythagoras. Plato 
thought the father or ancient of all properties to be form. Aris- 
totle thought the ancient of all properties to be energy or force ; 
others of the Greeks thought the ancient of all properties to be 
being. In modern times two schools have been developed — one 
which claims that the ancient of all properties is mind, the other 
that the ancient of all properties is force. Thus we have idealism 
and materialism, which are theories not of the origin of bodies by 
genesis one from another, but of the origin of properties by 
genesis one from another. 

In the earlier controversies on this subject — and they 
have been many and bitter, for the opinions held about them are 
supposed to come from those regions which we call hell and 
heaven, — a peculiar theory of properties is taught. All bodies 
are supposed to be porous and to be composed of unknown and 
unknowable matter, and the properties are supposed to be held 
in their pores. This doctrine took on the most extreme notions 
about the nature of magic. The matter or substance of a body 
could give out an inexhaustible supply of these properties, or they 
could absorb an inexhaustible supply. Substance, or substrate, 
according to this theory, is endowed with magic as the inexhaust- 
ible cause of properties. The flint knife has number ; it is many 
in one, but you cannot gather the knife into one bottle and the 
number into another. The same piece of quartzite has form, 
which is its structure and shape, but you cannot take its form and 
put it into a distinct bottle. The same fragment of rock has 
motion — the motion of the earth about its axis, the motion of the 
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earth about the sun, and that motion which we call heat, — but you 
cannot take this motion called force and put it in a distinct 
bottle. This same bit of rock has persistence, or being, or causa- 
tion, but you cannot take this being away from the flint knife and 
put it by itself in a distinct bottle. The same bit of quartzite is 
composed of different chemical substances that have affinity one 
for another, but you cannot take this affinity away from the 
molecules of the knife and put it in a bottle by itself. Here we 
have five properties of things, — number, form, force, persistence, 
and affinity, — but they are inseparable. A survival of this doc- 
trine existed in science up to the days of Newton, for he believed 
that heat, which is a mode of motion or force, could be indefinitely 
added to or taken out of a body. The greatest work of the 
greatest philosopher of time was marred by this superstition — a 
survival from an earlier day. His successors in scientific research 
have repudiated the doctrine. The same superstition that prop- 
erties may be produced one from another in inexhaustible gener- 
ations still exists, and the lore of these superstitions is called 
metaphysic ; but there are two schools of metaphysic, — one be- 
lieving that all other properties are generated by the psychic 
property, the other believing that all other properties are 
generated by the force property. 

At one time in my life I believed in idealism, and for forty 
years I have been a constant reader of its literature. During all 
this time I have never ceased to search for a definition of ideal- 
ism. I have forever been on the lookout for the standard 
concept of the theory, and from time to time I have tried to 
grasp the concept and express it in language. During the 
present year a great scholar has devoted two large volumes 
to the defense of idealism, and I find that there is involved in 
his new book a definition of idealism which is as good as any 
other that I have read, though it is not expressed in affirmative 
and concrete terms so that they can be quoted. I must there- 
fore attempt this definition, premising that I obtain it from what 
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seems to be implied by James Ward in his voluminous exposition 
of the subject. 1 

Idealism is a theory that all of the material objects of the 
universe, other than human beings, are created or generated by 
mind, and that human beings are the real things and all other 
things are but the concepts of human beings. There are no 
stars, but only human concepts of stars ; there are no waters, but 
only human concepts of waters ; there are no rocks, but only 
human concepts of rocks ; there are no plants, but only human 
concepts of plants ; there are no lower animals, but only human 
concepts of lower animals. However, on this point Ward is 
vague. Either he has not considered the subject, or has not 
committed himself to a doctrine of the reality of the lower 
animals. God and human beings are realities which manifest 
themselves to one another in perception and conception as ideas 
of the objective world. 

He rejects the scientific use of the term phenomenon as a 
manifestation of objective reality, and adopts the use of the term 
as a manifestation of mind. He teaches that science is a method 
of expressing ideas ; it is but a system of language and has no 
other significance than that of a system of language. There is 
no objective concrete world with which science deals ; but there 
are ideas with which science deals, and the whole function of 
science is to reduce these ideas to their simplest expression. 
There is no objective standard of truth ; there is only a subjec- 
tive standard of opinion, and all scientific research is the attempt 
to formulate these opinions or ideas or concepts or perceptions 
in universal terms. 

Science is only a device of language; mathematics is only 
a device of equations ; chemistry is only a device of atoms ; 
astronomy is only a device of worlds ; geology is only a device of 
formations; botany is only a device of cells; biology is only a 
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device of organs. All of these devices are useful for linguistic 
purposes; they do not express objective reality, but only sub- 
jective ideas. The world is a realm of ideas and words. It is 
not a realm of objective real things. This is how I interpret 
idealism as expounded by James Ward and by all other idealists. 

On the other hand materialism is a theory of the existence 
of the world as constituted of forces. This theory is perhaps 
best expounded by Boscovich as points of motion, not points in 
motion ; — centers of motion, not centers in motion. There are no 
atoms or molecules in motion, but there are atoms or molecules 
of motion. There are no stars in motion, but there are stars of 
motion. There are no waters or gases in motion, but there are 
gases of motion. There are no rocks in motion, but there 
are rocks of motion. There are no plants in motion, but there 
are plants of motion. There are no animals in motion, but 
there are animals of motion. There are no thoughts that are 
the motions of brain particles, as there are no brain particles, 
for thoughts are motions themselves. 

Usually it suits the logic of idealism to speak of forces as 
usually it suits the logic of materialism to speak of motions. 

Idealism accuses all scientific men of being materialists, and 
it divides mankind into two groups, the good and the evil. The 
good are idealists and the evil are materialists. The idealists are 
from heaven and the materialists are from hell. Idealism accuses 
materialism of ignoring all values in the world ; it forever seeks 
to belittle scientific research. Chemistry is only a controversy 
about words; astronomy is only a disputation about words; 
physics is only a disputation about words ; geology is only a dis- 
putation about words ; botany is only a disputation about words ; 
and zoology is only a disputation about words. 

Materialism accuses idealism, as being the enemy of science, 
of rejecting every scientific discovery until it can be translated 
into terms of idealism, being the great bulwark of ignorance and 
the fortress of superstition. 
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As idealism is interpreted by materialism the accusations are 
true, and as materialism is interpreted by idealism the accusations 
are true. Materialism is arrayed against religion, and idealism is 
arrayed against science. 

Both idealism and materialism are fallacious because they both 
attempt to reduce all of the properties of bodies to one, and in so 
doing they transmute the realities of the world into magic and 
continue the superstitions of primeval culture. What these 
superstitions are we have attempted to set -forth. The particular 
logic which is used by both parties is called dialectic. This logic 
consists in the use of words with more than one meaning, — the 
habit is universal as trope and upon it the beauty of literature 
largely depends. The origin of trope is found in the concomi- 
tancy of properties. The essentials of all properties are con- 
comitant in every particle of the universe ; so that when one 
property is discovered, then others may be assumed — the dis- 
covery of one implicates the existence of all. If we discover the 
property of number in a body, it implicates that there exists the 
property of form. If we discover the property of form, it impli- 
cates the property of force. If we discover the property of force, 
it implicates the property of causation. If we discover the 
property of causation, it implicates the property of affinity. One 
of these properties cannot exist without them all. This impli- 
cation is a fundamental habit in psychology. When I taste an 
apple, I implicate its touch property, that is, its form. When I 
touch the apple, I implicate its force property, that it has weight, 
or that it has that motion which we call temperature, or that it 
has that motion which is common to all the objects of the earth. 
When I weigh the object in my hand by the sense of strain and 
discover the force property, I implicate the further property of 
causation, that it has the property of cause and effect ; and when 
by my sense of causation I discover cause and effect in the object, 
I implicate that it is composed of particles held together by 
affinity. 
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Thus, when we cognize one property in a body, we recognize 
its other properties with which we are familiar, and this engenders 
the habit of figurate expression. The majority of words are used 
with figurate meanings ; but we must not carry such meanings into 
logic ; we must use terms with single meanings. This is the 
fundamental necessity of science. The fallacy of using words 
with different meanings in the same proposition of logic was 
pointed out long ago even by the Greeks and has been con- 
stantly referred to in modern systems of logic, and yet this is the 
primal fallacy of dialectic, or that method of reasoning which is 
used in metaphysic. It is the failure to distinguish figurate from 
fundamental meanings that constitutes the logical source of all the 
fallacies of metaphysic. I speak of a parallelogram of forces as 
if force itself were a property of form. This figure of speech is 
of daily use in the mathematical classroom, and it serves a good 
purpose in presenting the concepts of force by a diagrammatic 
method ; but just as soon as you forget that it is a method of 
figurate expression, and apply it to the equations regularly de- 
veloped in the higher mathematics, and talk of n dimensions of 
space instead of n dimensions of motion, you are in the realm 
of absurdity. N dimensions may be used in equations, but there 
is no such thing as n dimensions of space. 

In dialectic logic there is no term which is so tortured with 
diverse meanings as form. Form fundamentally means space re- 
lations fixed by structure and externally exhibited as figure, but 
any body which has form must have all other of the properties, 
and so we use the term form with a figurate meaning to apply to 
any one of the properties of a body. This is good trope in 
poetry ; it is good trope in literature ; but it is fallacious in logical 
reasoning. 

There are two elements of motion, the one absolute and the 
other relative. Speed is the absolute, path is the relative. Speed 
is the rate of motion ; sometimes velocity is used as a synonym. 
Speed cannot be defined in terms of space and time, but speed 
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can be measured in terms of space and time. You cannot re- 
duce speed to space and time, but you can measure speed in terms 
of space and time. Measurement is not reduction. Measure- 
ment is the expression of one thing in terms of another. We 
may use reduction by metonymy for measurement. We may re- 
duce feet to miles or we may reduce cents to dollars ; that is, we 
may express feet in terms of miles or we may express cents in 
terms of dollars. We can reduce one quantity to terms of another 
by standard tables or by actual measurement, but we cannot 
change one quantity into another. So we cannot change speed 
into space and time, though we can express the rate of speed in 
terms of space and time. There is no possibility of transmuting 
speed into space and time, one or both, though by a habit of ex- 
pression we may speak of reducing speed to space and time. 
Yet every man must understand that he is using the term reduce 
only as a trope. How often I have listened to the statement that 
motion can be reduced to space and time — by motion the speaker 
meaning speed, and by reduction the speaker meaning the 
annihilation of motion. 

When we use the term form or the term reduce, now in one 
sense and now in another, it confirms the belief in magic that one 
thing can be transmuted into another by occult causation. It 
makes the world a playhouse of legerdemain, and this is just 
the mental attitude necessary to conviction when metaphysical 
propositions are the subjects of discussion. By metaphysical 
propositions I mean those propositions by which the idealist 
attempts to prove that all the properties of bodies are funda- 
mentally ideal, or when the materialists attempt to prove that 
all the properties of bodies are fundamentally dynamic. 

I use metaphysic as the term to indicate that doctrine which 
affirms that one essential property can be derived from another, 
whether it be idealism or materialism, and I use the term to 
distinguish it from such doctrines as are taught by science. 

That bodies and their properties can be produced by magic is 
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one of the oldest errors in human reasoning. This primeval error 
still remains as the essence of modern metaphysic in the doctrine 
that one essential property can be produced from another or be 
transmuted into another. 

I have used the terms idealism and materialism because these 
are the terms by which these theories are usually known, but I 
think that the real nature of materialism would be better ex- 
pressed by calling it dynamism, for that which I have called ma- 
terialism is a theory that all the properties of bodies may 
ultimately be reduced to motion or force, and it would be 
peculiarly apt to call the doctrine dynamism. 

There is a variety of this doctrine of dynamism which cognizes 
that there are other properties which cannot be reduced to force, 
such as mass or number, and extension or form, and time or 
cause, and yet it is believed that mind or consciousness can be re- 
duced to force or motion. In this condition it becomes a dynamic 
theory of mind, but idealism derives all of the properties from 
consciousness or mind. 

All human language is symbolic, for a word is the sign of a 
concept. The spoken word horse is the symbol of the concept of 
a horse. The written word horse is the symbol of the spoken 
word horse. The written word is therefore the symbol of a 
symbol. The written word and the spoken word are alike signs, 
and as linguistic phenomena they are signs of concepts; but the 
signs of the concepts are also signs or symbols of the objective 
reality which they signify. Being symbols of concepts they are 
also symbols of objective realities. There is a concept of a horse 
and there is also the horse itself. The horse is an objective 
reality, the concept is a subjective reality, and the same symbol 
stands for both. The word dream stands for an objective reality 
as an act of the dreamer; it also stands for a subjective reality 
when it stands for the act of the ego who is the dreamer. What 
is objective may also be subjective, for the object and subject 
may be the same person. Unless we understand this we cannot 
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understand psychology at all. It is fundamental to scientific 
psychology that the distinction between subject and object 
vanishes when the ego is the object, for the ego is also the sub- 
ject. A word is a sign of a concept, or, as some grammarians tell 
us, it is the sign of an idea; but it is also the sign of the object. 
The history of spoken words seems to teach that the concept is 
rather held in view ; the history of written words seems to teach 
that the objective reality is held in view ; but in both cases the 
concept and object must be firmly grasped if we are to have a 
sound psychology. Thus the distinction between concept and 
object vanishes in symbolism, and the distinction between subject 
and object vanishes when the object is also the subject. 

Idealism is a theory that there is no objective reality, or, to 
use the language of modern idealism, there is no trans-subjective 
reality. Symbols are signs of ideas, but not signs of objects. 
The objective world thus becomes the creation of thought. The 
apparent or phenomenal objective world is created magically by 
thought. There are no stars as objective realities ; there are only 
stars by the magic of thought. Astronomy is not a science of 
orbs which depends upon the existence of objective realities ; but 
it is a science of words which depends upon our concepts, and 
contributions to astronomy are only contributions to language 
and consist only in a better method of using symbols as words to 
describe our concepts. There are no atoms or molecules or sub- 
stances as science teaches ; but there are concepts of atoms, 
molecules, and substances, and all contributions to chemistry are 
but contributions to language by which symbols that do not 
represent reality, but only concepts, are made more useful as lin- 
guistic devices. There is no such a thing as motion ; motion is 
but the product of thought. We think there is motion, but it 
has no objective reality, and contributions to dynamics are only 
contributions to language. 

James Ward does not always assert these doctrines, but when 
he does not assert them he assumes them. When he antagonizes 
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materialism and substantiates his claim by quoting Boscovich and 
Huxley and other champions of materialism, he makes such asser- 
tions. He is right about the metaphysic of materialism, but he 
does not see that he overthrows metaphysical idealism by the 
same argument. 

When the subject becomes the object, that is, when the 
thinker thinks about himself, the distinction between subject and 
object vanishes. The same principle holds true when we attempt 
to distinguish between mechanism and telism in the universe. 
Changes of dissolution are mechanical ; changes of evolution are 
both mechanical and telic. There can be dissolution without 
telism, but there cannot be evolution without a mechanism which 
is telic. The watch in my pocket runs down by mechanism ; it is 
wound up also by mechanism, but the winding of the watch in- 
volves telism. I cannot telically wind my watch ; that is, I cannot 
wind it with my purpose unless at the same time I resort to the 
mechanism provided for winding the watch. All organic changes 
are controlled by purposes, but inorganic changes may occur 
without a purpose purely through the agency of mechanical laws. 
It is the error of materialism to suppose that all classes of changes 
are mechanical, that all telic changes can be resolved ultimately 
into mechanical changes, for in fact every telic change requires a 
mechanism, but the mechanism does not work without the pur- 
pose. The distinction between purpose and causation vanishes 
when purpose becomes a cause. 



